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To Every G-E Man in the Armed Services 


EMEMBER what we told you 

when you left to join the Army, 
the Navy, or the Marines? How proud 
we were of you. How, while you were 
doing your part, we’d be doing ours 
by providing the weapons for you to 
fight with. 

Well, that goes double today! For 
we've been remembering that promise 
especially since that first Sunday in 
December. And we've been trying to 
do something about it. 

If you ever think of us back at General 
Electric—and we hope you do once in a 
while—you’ll probably remember us as 
we were six months or a year ago. Then 
we were all talking about ‘“‘defense.”’ 
We thought we were busy: new buildings 
were going up, departments were being 
changed over to “defense” production, 
we were proud of the growing percentage 
of G-E production that was going into 
““defense’’ materials. We still think we 
were doing a pretty good job for 


then. But we wish you could see us 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


now—now that we’re building for WAR! 
When we talk to you who are out at 
the front facing the real thing, we 
realize that anything we can do seems 
pitifully small. But we do want to tell 
you, in all humility, that we're in 
there trying. And the fact that we're 
producing weapons for you—you whom 
we've worked beside and know—is an 
extra incentive, if that’s necessary. 
25,000 of us 
now in the General Electric family—a 


There are more than 


lot more than when most of you left. 
There will be more yet, even though an 
increasing number will be leaving to 
join you in the harder and more danger- 
ous job. 

We say G-E men and women. But we 
have a broader concept now—bigger 
than any one company or person or job. 
For you and we, all of us, are above all 
Americans, buckling down to the biggest 
job we or anybody else has ever tackled. 
That’s the way we feel about it. And we 


wanted you to know. 
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fact that many of these ships were tankers again raises the and Stalin. Such political psychopaths, as Crij 

bility of gasoline and fuel-oil rationing along the pointed out, offer the perfect medium for the cul 
yard. Should that prove necessary, we hope Goebbels’s deadly bacteria. Admittedly, the Kr 
better organization than was in evidence last frequent resort to Machiavellian tactics did mu 


1 
ry 
il 


» most tragic side of the U-boat campaign ts the Nazis in building up the “red menace.” But 


i 


the loss of 400 seamen. We wonder about the efficacy of now see that Russia for nearly ten years has b 
the life-saving equipment with which they were provided. occupied by preparations to meet a Nazi onslaugh 


Norwe rian me rcantile marine has adopted a spe 1 il it realized was inevitable once Hitler had been 


wing suit which ke« ps men not only afloat but warm to establish his regime. When the danger of G 
Maritime Commission and the seamen’s imperialism to Russia has been permanently r 


iry. Th 

ns would do well to investigate this invention. there is some reason to expect a reorientation of 
policies. Sir Stafford ¢ ripps, who as Britain’s amb 

in Moscow until recently had excellent opportunit 

BY NAMING LORD BEAVERBROOK MINISTER exploring the minds of the Soviet leaders, declar 
f War Production Mr. Churchill has done something t Russia is “anxious and most willing to work in ass 
critics of Britain’s industrial effort, but the with Great Britain and America after the war and 
ompanying r shuffle of minor ministers does little to pare now so as to make that work as effective ar 
ncrease confidence he strength and ability of the able as possible.” He points out that the three « 
Id gang of appeasers cling have all signed the Atlantic Charter. If they 

ind the inner War Cabinet re- together in an effort to translate that rather vagu 


rovernment 


still representing party leaders rather ment into concrete terms, they might discover th 


1 


1 PS 7, = . ° . ° e 
wailable brains. Moreover, most of its mem post-war aims are not as incompatible as is feared 


ft 


ure burdened with departmental duties and are not do much to banish the suspicions now hinder 
tree to concentrate on broad qui stions of policy. The growth of mutual confidence. 
ippointment of Lord Beav« rbrook to a position analogous . 
to that occupied by won ld Nelson may cut the red tape 
1 curb the atavistic business practices that now keep BRITISH ANXIETY OVER EGYPT SEEM 


na } 


British pro ion below its potential maximum. But itt have been at least temporarily allayed by the for: 


remains to be seen whether Beaverbrook’s notorious lack of a new National Union government headed by 
/f tact may not cancel the beneficial effects of his equally tapha Nahas Pasha, leader of the Wafd, the lar 
notorious energy. When the Ministry of Supply was insti- Egypt's political parties. Although the previous 
tuted early in the war, it was supposed to do the job now ment resigned ostensibly because of the ill h 
nded to the Ministry of War Production. But it ended Premier Hussein Sirry Pasha, it is known that Ax 


looking after army needs alone, for the Admiralty ticularly Italian, agents had been at work stirt 


! to insist on bossing naval production, while discontent. The Wafd Party has hitherto refused t 


mtinue 
lack of cooperation from the Air Ministry led to the cre- tic ipate in the government on the ground that du 
ition of a separate Ministry of Aircraft Production. Sir tions to the present Egyptian Chamber were unfair. | it Washi 
Stafford Cripps is reported to have been offered the Min- acceptance of power now is generally regarded as a rebut OPM. wo 
try of Supply but to have refu d because it did not to Axis agents, who had sought to provoke serious | 
irry membership in the War Cabinet. Returning to the cal disturbances. Axis prospects were also dealt a 
House of Commons “with an open mind,” he will occupy blow recently when the Egyptian government bro! 
ric position in the event of a future ministerial diplomatic relations with Vichy, thus eliminati: 
is the one man of front-rank reputation now outside source of much pro-Axis propaganda. Although tl 
vernment. 4 Premier is expected to continue his predecessor's 
with regard to the war, the British have definite 
WE HOPE SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS’S APPEAL FOR givings about King Farouk. And it remains to |! 
more cordial association between Russia and how staunch the new government's loyalty will be int ntatives 
democracies will not go unheeded. Since event of an invasion of Egypt by General Rot War Pro 
at the Soviets last year there has been a powerfully augmented forces. 
yvement in relations, but they still rest on a 
a 
ple in Britain and America who are more worried by LITTLE BETTER USE OF THE PRODUCTIVE ELEANO 


pect of a Russian victory over Germany than of a resources of small business enterprises throughout the tter. Sh 


; of immediate expr liency. There remain influential 


German victory over Russia. There are others who fond|\ country has so far been made by the War Prod ppointm 
hope that the future will be made safe for respectable Board than by its predecessors, the SPAB and ©! M lancer wk 


reaction by a mutual throat-cutting on the part of Hit! According to the report of the Senate’s Small Bu 4s Much f 
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ave received more than 75 per cent of arm) 


Only 6,000 plants r one out of thirty 


ntract 
thal lO 


r 
received defense orders of any kind. Respons 
r this situation is placed squar on Donald 
J by the Senate committee. Th report 
Mr. Nelson not only is a representative 
imself but has chosen big-busis 
four most important divisi of his or - 
| rimo;re r ALY Tie [ ( 
small | n men dur I 
J n was director of the Of St B 
ler the National Defe1 Advisory ¢ 
] the enlistmer yf 
1 be achieved where there is a will 
{in a sury of the Phila ua Or I 
ntly printed in the N York Times. In th 
ly through the efforts of t hief of 
8 prin ra ra nd som 900 sut nir 
n let. One lars ink manufacturer ae 
ractor ho in turn are ass i by 1,f 
ractors. Among these 1s an mobi! f 
hich uses its lathe to turn out a small rod that 
n a door of a piston porthole in a tank. The 
f this sul ntracting have been « ell ind 
no legitimate reason why the same met! 
ot be used throughout the countr 
»~ 
BUSINESS DOMINATION OF THE WAR 
ne in for further stringent criticism when R. | 
presider of the United Automobile Wor 
1e¢ blame for the delay in shifting to all-ou 
n primarily upon t shoulders of Knud 
10 | leclared has repr 1 the autom 
ind not the people of the country in his sery 
ishington. He pre licted that the WPB, like tl! 
1PM, would fail unless it was reorganized to give lal 


or the arms 


r voice in the condu 


spokesmen complain that Thomas’s statement 

1 the U. A. W.’s demand for higher wages violate th 
rit of the war-time truce accept 1 by labor after P 

r. This is, of course, a smoke screen deliberately set 


the purpose of covering up the ways in which 


controlled OPM has obstru 


raf there 1S 


ed all-out produ 


any justification for placing repr 


ives of big busine Ss in strategi posts on tl 


Production Board 


there 1s at least equal re on ft 


LEANOR ROOSEVELT 


She should, in other 


SHOULD HAVE KNOWN 


v ords. have kn wn that th 


Ointment to defense posts of a movie actor and 


r who also happened to be her friends would arouse 
Py 


nh fury in the House of Repre S as the d 


ntative 
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lost, even though General MacArtl 
doing yeoman service 


Jay inese force. Singapore 
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irs little art 1S st) 


obilizing a considerable 
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ely besieged, ar 











threatened. If these key posi- 


{ 1 there is no use disguising the fact that 

th ire in grave danger—the opportunity for a counter- 
sive against the Japanese will be long postponed 

China with its huge resources of man-power v ould be 

off from the supplies with which a powerful offensive 


flank could be developed. Australia 
nd India would both be exposed to attack, and the 
Indian Ocean wouid come under Japanese control. 

In North Africa the situation is less serious because 
no absolutely vital point is yet endangered. But what has 
been lost is the initiative, the early prospect of clearing 
the Axis out of North Africa and launching an offensive 
against Italy itself. Nor can the British afford to treat 


General Rommel’s advance lightly. The strategic impor- 


tance of Egypt as a link between East and West has been 
enhanced by Japan’s entry into the war, and it must be 


defended at all costs. It is hardly likely that the British 
will be able to divert more forces from the Middle to 
the Far East, and it may be necessary to strengthen the 
urmy under General Auchinleck. If reinforcements of 
men and equipment have to be hurried to both the east- 
ern Mediterranean and western Pacific areas the prospects 
of a new front in Europe this year will grow dim. 

pot, but we 
need to guard against the danger of making too heavy a 


Russia, as we have said, remains a bright s 


psychological investment in Russian successes. The Red 
Army has made a magnificent recovery after its long re- 
treat and has made significant advances in its present 
counter-offensive. But as Sir Stafford Cripps has just 
warned, the Nazis have not been routed. They have suf- 
fered heavy losses of men and equipment; they have been 
lriven out of a number of valuable positions; but they 
till hold a line from which a spring offensive could be 
launched when weather conditions again favor the use of 
mechanized armies. About six weeks of real winter re- 
main; then will come a period of thaw and mud likely 
to hamper the Russians almost as much as the Germans. 
Everything, then, depends on whether the Soviet forces 
can press home their offensive sufficiently to push the 
Germans out of the eastern Ukraine and out of such stra- 

vic centers as Vitebsk, Smolensk, Bryansk, and Kharkov. 
(hat would mean a major Nazi defeat and would prob- 
bly force Hitler to throw into the battle the reserves he 
is training for the spring campaign. 

Reports from a number of European centers suggest 
that German preparations for that campaign have been 
on an impressive scale. Factories are turning out masses 
of tanks and planes for the of reorganized Panzer 
ind Luftwaffe units. Not only is Germany itself being 

mbed for men, but tremendous pressure is being put 
on the puppet allies to supply huge numbers either for 
service in Russia or to replace Nazi troops in conquered 


territories. Some of the German dispositions suggest that 


dual offensive may be planned 


a grandiose pincer 
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movement with its southern arm striking through ' 
ind its northern arm through the Caucasus. T! 
tives would be oil and the breaking of British ir 
communications in the Middle East so as to per: 
forging of a link with Japan by way of the Indian ( 
If this is Hitler's program, Rommel’s drive in 
Africa may be regarded as a preliminary phase. A: 
revealing fact is the particularly stubborn defens 
the German army has conducted in the Don 
area since the loss of Rostov. 

All these plans could be frustrated by a major R 
triumph in the next few weeks, but it is still u 
whether the Red Army can achieve the essential 
through. Thus it is particularly disturbing to lear 
shipments from this country of vitally needed equ 
for Russia have been lagging behind schedule. Th 
difficulty is said to be shipping. Somehow this « 
must be removed, for it is Russia that is holding d 
largest and most efficient of the Axis armies and 
giving us some freedom of action in the Far East. $ 
the Russian dyke give way, our situation, already un 
enough, would indeed become desperate. It is act 
edged that the Russian requests for equipment wh 
have promised to meet are not exorbitant. Let us 
our backs rather than our word. 

The first step toward winning this war is a real 
that we have a good chance of losing it if, as Will 
Batt said last week, we fail to bring to the task any 
less than “‘the constant, driving, unflagging will t 
And that will must be fortified by the kind of int 
understanding that grasps the connection betweer 
ing arms to Russia and beating off the Japanese 1 
in Asia. None of the many duties of the President i 
urgent than the promotion of such understanding 


The Rake’s Progress 


N DECEMBER 8, the day after the attack on | 

Harbor, the Hearst chain of newspapers, v 
stretches from New York to California, printed ps 
nently the following declaration of editorial policy 


Our main concern now is about England. This atta 
by Japan upon us is largely to create diversion. We 1 
not be diverted any more than is nec essary for our ow! 
protection. The war is our war now—not only in A 


but in Europe. 


On January 2, however, the same newspapers pt 


with similar prominence these words: 


Mr. Churchill's address was most eloquent, and it 
may truthfully be said in praise of democracies t) 
they do unerringly select their best talkers for the cor 
duct of their wars. However, it might interest M 


Churchill to know that the average American. . . 
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not think it makes a jot Of difference in the « niual ust as 1solatiotr tt ed fo! i rot. 
of this war who owns the sand dunes of the war. so it affects publ » nb th ee 
al, AL og Cal PLATA PUG LIC) oP | i oh} OT , 4 
Libyan desert. . Is it not about time that the 1 ed trat 
| 1d it not ; it time that the Un strategy in war itself—as the isolationist section of 
States thought less of the Atlantic Ocean and the a 
PICSS IS NOW ‘ 1’ 
Mediterranean and more of the Pacific Ocean 


re iho + +} if 1 States of A ry } [ ric 
\ ( iso ft i ] rif ) \ i Wal 
] 2 the llowed with 
1 Nn anuary 4 they rollowed With thnis at ¢ Wo ais i ) ao ; 4 tha 
ri mv str rim / 
nd has systematically rifice r A ( . _ ' ' \ 
1 her ov mmediat iectin , disruptive elements in popular fc ’ pon natu 
safety and her own immediate opi¢ ives. She sa a= . =pwes 
fced Norway—withdrew from the battle front without HOSMUNMES, Fractal prejudices, histor INIMOsitte ( 
ung the Norwegian forces, with which she was in NoMiuc Fival s. Such terments, working \ 
al contact, what she was doing and why. She sacri in France before the war to destroy the mance \ 
1 Belgium in identically the same manner. Eng Russia, continued after the declaration of war t 
abandoned France at Dunkirk and executed a degree to undermine the t vith Britain line 
rly retreat to England. The French term it as the wavy for a separate peace. They did this by cr 
ly’ desertion of the Allied cause. . .. England's first of all that “Maginot 1 nich - 
‘ } } 4 » + 
) O »> Na 1Li1CS no O nationa ‘ ‘ ha iS tile to c i > } } 
4 mation ¢ enagt 1oO S ( o | j ‘ : , . . 
foreigners and compelled therefore to f up 
j } nt expr iny uid ind S¢@ ¢ } ; = P 
purely defensiv strategy 
But there are two points in France's tragic story wh 
Articles OF simular purport, with many letters to the should concern us now. The first is that the divisive for 
litor emphasizing the same points, are continually ap- by which Hitler profited did not come to full fruit 
, r y | , ‘ 
aring in the New York Dail} News, the \ asninp- until affer war had begun. Whil inti-Semiutism if 
Times-Herald, and other papers. The W ashingt n sovietism, Anglophobia did exist before the war, th 
it « +], 7 9A ] L-» . we lant ‘ 1 
Herald recently referred to the string of Atlant were regarded as relatively harmless. Plenty of perso: 
acquired in the destroyer deal as a lot or time in Fran P were ready enough to pas on th cle 
. 1 . : 
which will one day blow up in our faces, because Britain will fight to the last Frenchman” (the Gern 
re only leased (for ninety-nine ycars ) and not radio now sends out daily the slogan. “Britain will fight 


1 


ar Seer ee ic tenaie aoe vias 
nently annexed. And all the same points are daily to the last American’), but had you suggested to one 


, Ay Orman Tem ti rt tg prevent . . . : 
zed by the German radio in its efforts to prevent those Frenchmen that he was preparing the way for 


: . y. 17? . lve, 1 . . ~ . a > ‘ : i 
of the Allied cause by the people of France, eovernment of surrender that would one day allow Fra 


Norway, Belgium, and Holland, and to sow distrust in 44 be used for the German conquest of Britain. he would 


1S¢ . oa 
nds of the people of Australia, New Zealand, South have been not merely completcly incredulous but pri 
and all the colonial territories. Similar expressions Oe: aa ee 


{merican opinion are quoted in the German broad Fie cecond point we should recall is that the a 


Britain in order to foster anti-American feeling ' ee 


country. Algeria supported by the French navy was defeated « 
Nation has always assumed the sincerity of the by a margin of three votes in the French Cabinet 
great body of isolationists—‘“the blinder the prejudice slightly hetter morale among the iders. a littl 
re passionate the conviction.’’ And because of their featism and Anglophobia, and today the whole of Afr 
rity, and because their opinions were often backed would be unquestionably an Allicd bastion, an Ang 
{1 command the Mediterranean, Dak 


UW 


firmly intrenched interests, it was obvious that as soon French fieet woul 
honeymoon of “national unity’’ which began with would be an American outpost, Indo-China woul 


Pearl Harbor attack was over, they would once more have been handed over to J 


1 vital part in the public’s attitude to the war. They immense forces would have been liberated for dealing 


1 Vichy government 


ot 


forces which might quite conceivably under- with Japan, and the lives of tens of thousands of Amet 

that unity among twenty-six nations through which icans who must die this year or next would have bi 

a victory can be won. It is axiomatic that 1f Hitler saved 

e divisions among this country, the British Em- The military authorities tell us that wars are won by a 
Russia, and China. he may beat them. The bitter final margin of military power which may perhaps be 
experience of other countries proves to us that this prob- quite small. It 1s clear that that is true of morale as well 
innot be complacently ignored, especially since this Let us face the facts of American isolationism. In these 
year of war happens to be a Congressional election last few years there has probably been more dislike and 

year, when politics will inevitably play a heavy part in fear of Russia in this country than there was in Fran 


Congressional action. The fear of communism has been more hysterical. D 


Britain—goc 


than Anglophobia vent in France. Ho 


be otherwise? For years the view has been ham- 
into the minds of Americans that this country wa 


1 7 
i? , ’ ea ‘ t ha , r=" ? 
1 into participation in the last 
i 


on was achieved mainly by the c 


randa of the British and of cynical financial 


that the character of the pe 
intervention to have been « 
tO | an aversion to war whi 


, , , * : 1. 
equally in materialist cynicism and Chris 1an idealisn 


and you get some idea of the strength of the feelings t 


} 


vhich the American isolationist—and the German proj 


could appeal 


{1 vigor. For the American isolationist the 
honeymoon of national unity, which is supposed to have 
begun at four o'clock on the Sunday afternoon of Decem- 
ber 7 at Pearl Harbor, is over. 

American liberal will accept that stat 
lerable skepticism. 


to read the isolationist press, whi 


The average 


This ts partly because 


newspapers owned by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Joseph M. Patterson, and Robert R. Mc- 
Cormick, whose publishing enterprises stretch across the 
entire continent. Their papers have a combined circula 
tion larger than that of any other newspaper group in th 
United States, and they are able to present to tens of m1 
lions of readers the same idea, voice the same prejudi 
make the same attack, at the same moment from one end 
of the country to the other. Do we really assume that such 
in instrument, used in such a way and appealing to forces 
like those just described, in a Congressional election year, 


has no bearing at all on the war effort? 


Sea Story 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


CARGO ship set sail from New York the other 
day. I saw her go. She pulled out of her slip on 
Strect and moved down the river, loaded almost 
unwales. I had watched her load, day by day, as 
| drove down the highway. Barges and lighters had lain 
alongside for more than a weck while all sorts of crat 
were lowered into her hold. 
uldn’t help noticing her. She didn’t wear the 
oat that covers all the Allied boats docked 
t was trim in black and white; her 
vas on her bow and a flag was painted on her sid 
And she steamed out into the North River with the non- 
halance of a cruise ship in peace time. 
it worry—I'm not telling anything that Secretary 
to. Not one word of this informatior 


ul to the enemy even if I published the 


The NA 


hip’s name and the date she sailed. You see thi 
knows about her already; in fact, the enemy appr 
departure, and his submarines operating off our 
her pass unmolested. Dressed in her civilian 

moved through them unafraid. For she is a V 
carrying a cargo to Casablanca or some other V 


with the permission of the American State De; 
and of the German Armistice Commission. 

American ships and British and Norwegian s} 
Free French ships and the ships of many other 
nations are crawling out of American harbor 
dark, crossing the ocean in huddled convoys, hid 
identity as best they can under smoke-colored 
camouflage. Many never reach port but carry the 
and cargoes to a cold death in the winter sea. Son 
bravely through the infested waters to deliver | 
food and guns on all the fronts where men are | 
against an even more horrifying fate. 

But my fine neutral merchantman faces no risk 
worry about her. The Nazis have agreed that 
deliver her cargo safely into the hands of the 
authorities in Africa. It is a happy arrangen 
round; only a boor would be so crude as to 


Hull or Mr. Welles why the Nazis have ag 


kindly, so magnanimously. And only a boor w 


gest that the reports of supplies of all sorts bein 
ered in Vichy ships to the Nazi forces in North 
have any relation whatever to the ship that | 
York harbor the other day. Since Vichy has promi 
American goods will be kept out of the hands 
Nazis, any doubts would obviously be unworthy 
even if those goods should take the place of other 
which are delivered into the hands of the Naz 
would be one of those coincidental happenin; 
which gentlemen and diplomats prefer not to | 
closely. 

It is true that the British government has pres 


Under Secretary Welles detailed evidence that I’: 
ships have carried French war supplies from Fr 


North Africa to Field Marshal Rommel, and that 
is negotiating with the Japanese to turn over Fren 


units in Indo-China for use against the United Nat 


in the attack on the Dutch Indies, and apparent 
Welles is worried. But whether he is worried en 
consider an immediate break with his neutral fri 


Vichy remains to be seen. 


Meanwhile it is to be assumed that the Nazis 


no motive beyond general benevolence in_ per: 


cargo ships to sail in safety from New York to I: 
North African ports. Any other assumption would 


on the good faith of a so-called government wh« 
in this struggle may not become clear to the gent 
in the State Department until the day that An 
troops in the Far East are bombarded with shell 


Vichy ships manned by Japanese sailors. 
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Washington, February 

F THE nerves of the Western Congressional bloc can 
oothed, if inflammatory commentators on the 
my-alien menace’ can be diverted to more harm- 
rsuits, and if the press now working on Martin 
\ C llow Book 


da disaster on th 


happily breaks down, we may yet 
West Coast. With both the 
nt of Justice and the army threading their way 


thing that 1s 


What 


veritable miuneticld, the last 


s dogmatic advice—from any quarter. 


helpful, however, is a wider understanding that 
in come from more than one direction and that 
no simple solution to the 


problem pos d by the 


twithstanding, there is no doubt that unre- 
Neither is there any 
Japanese agents have been doing a similarly 
igents of the Tokyo government have already 
including in their ranks mcmbers of the 

ces of Japan and of secret military societies 

in one humble fisherman has turned out 
the imperial navy, and it is highly probable that 
has been carefully charted all the way from 

San Diego. Propagandists too have long been at 


1 ] ; ’ 
itly aided by the 248 Ja 


1 
pane SC language S¢ hools 
é i 


irish on the Coast. Although not more than a 


s ali Nn 


the country s Japanc se racial population 
ighly half of the Nzsez, or American-born Japa- 
, either under threat or by conviction, registered 
Japanese consuls as “dual citizens.’’ Some 15,000 of 
ive in fact been educated in Japan and have re- 
» this country, most out of preference but some, 
bt, in line of duty. 
an attack 


whether by sea or air, a certain amount of 


( n these facts and figures, the most phlegmatic 
mit the probability that in the event of 

Coast, 

omfort would await the enemy. In the circum- 

he army mind moves inevitably toward a radical 


clear all “enemy aliens” out of the coastal 





| 
ind take no chance 





ticre the enormous complex 


ities of the problem begin 





up, and they are by no means restricted to the 


ivil liberties. In the first place, those who would 






Cool Heads or Martial Law 


BY ROBERT 


BENDINER 


be affected by such a move are limited to Japanese whi 
came to this country before the Exclusion Act of 1924 
and whose average age, 1 am told, is something like sixty 


three; some 20,000 Germans, many of whom are anti 
Nazi refugees; and 50,000 Italians, whom almost nobody 
regards 


as enemies, much less as a menace. Clearly, then, 


if a sweeping approach ts in order and is to make sense, 


iy 
it Would have to take into account the native-born genera- 
x 


tion as well as the alien. And that is precisely what 1: 
being demanded in many quarters of the Far West, with 
heated Congressional echoes in W ashington 

It General De Witt, in command of the Ninth Corps 


Area, should insist on such a measure as a military 


‘ ‘ it 
AIL ACL OSSILY, 


it will be hard for the Department of Justice, 
ly a) nro 


enemy-aiicn 


ically charged with the 
lem, to refuse. But in that case Attorney General Biddle 


repared to step out of the picture entirely and turn 


I 
full jurisdiction over to the army. He would almost hav 


to do this, in fact, since the forced migration that would 


result could never be handled by a handful of lawyers in 


Washington and a corps of FBI men. Such a solutios 


moreover, involving suspension of the writ of habs 


na 


corpus and a score of other fundamental civil rights, 


would come with better grace from the military thas 


from th Department of Justice. 
here is no jurisdictional squabble over this hot potat: 


On the contrary, Justice officials do not conceal their 


distress over the difficulties involved. Nevertheless, the 
1] 


ICI 


Attorney General is not ready to surrender the pr 


he mercies of martial law: first, because he is not cor 


’ 


vinced of the necessity and, secondly, because he ts fully 
convinced of the extensive evils in such a solution. 
The worst of these evils, from the standpoint of 


national defense, is economic rather than legalistic. Aside 
from those in domestic service and a handful of business 
and professional men, a great proportion of the Japanes 

on the Coast are either fishermen (as are many of th 

Italians) or truck gardeners. From 30 to 40 per cent of 
California's truck gardening is in Japanese hands, and in 
some parts of the state the raising of green vegetables 1s 

1 ’ 

virtually a Japanese monopoly, with stores and market 

wholly de pe ndent on their produ tion. Important at 
any time, the yield of the Japanese truck farms is vital 
with the sudden quartering of something like half a 
million troops in ¢ alifornia. Nor is it feasible to supplant 
these Japanes« farmers in a hurry. Trained in a tradition 
of intensive cultivation, they have learned to make their 


++ 
4 


w acres yield down to the last square foot. As a rule, 
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noreover, an entire family works a farm, so that even on For the time being the Attorney General that 
a strictly numerical basis it would take more than one satisfied to tack and haul, with three main ol teu 
Okie to replace a Japanese farmer. ¢ omplicating matters view. It is cooperating closely with the army \ 
still further is the fact that for the most part these garden alicns of the enemy countries from limited tee 
plots are naturally located near the centers of population tary importance; it is vigorously tightening th -A 
in the vicinity of which most of the newly built defense enemy agents through curfew regulations in ist 
plants are to be found. and through the institution of alien certificat vi 
Almost as serious a problem as what to do about the out the country; and finally it is endeavorit obser’ 
farms is the question of what to do with the evicted creasing success, to convince worried Congt mity 
farmers. No arrangements whatever have been made, and the country itself of the dangers of hysteria a am 
is far as I can gather, nobody yet knows exactly what ts sidered administrative extremes. How long it Le 
to be done, if anything, with those who are scheduled to to pursue this restrained and probably net rs t 
be expelled from their homes and farms in the prohibited course will depend in part on the country’s « ne 
reas already prescribed, though the matter of resettling keep its head. If the first regional exodus, sched di 
them is being studied by the Federal Security Admin- February 24, goes through in good order and t cr) 
istration. There has been some informal toying with the are convinced that they can be protected with: ing | 
idea of setting up voluntary camps, but it seems all too sale expulsions, we shall probably be over ¢! var 
probable that vigilante pressure would soon remove the hump. If there is a military ‘incident’ on the ( 
optional aspect of this solution, and while it is true that —_ before then, or some sudden and spectacular act q 
many loyal aliens would be a lot safer in a camp than on tage, it will be almost impossible to avoid an nts 
the streets of a bombed San Francisco, “protective that will blow away the last shreds of moder 1g tv 
custody” has too ugly a ring to be readily adopted. good sense. 
Stories 
b Ad 
un 
The Pligh he Nisei - 
le lig It OF the Nise O 
iu 
BY HOWARD COSTIGAN an, 
lat ¢ 
ARLY in the evening of the first blackout at Japanese consulate as “‘dual citizens.’’ Congressi N | 
Portland, Oregon, the Smith family were belatedly |= man-on-the-street interviews, and letters to th gton 
tacking blankets across the dining-room windows indicate a crescendo of alarm which threatens t Ming 
ind wishing they had eaten dinner earlier. There was a into something ominous. “If there’s an air raid h dk 
knock at the door and a shouted command to “Open up! of those Japs are going to get killed. Throw th € 
When a Japanese soldier stepped in his front door, Mr concentration camp and work it out after the r 1s S| 
Smith didn't look twice or wait for any explanations over!” ju 
lle knew what had happened. As he bolted through the Almost since the first Japanese emigrated to ou: Hat 
dining-room and out the back way he shricked a warnins Coast there has been bitterness against them. Pri ve k 
to his family: “The invasion is here!” The fact that the thrifty, they soon displayed an irksome tendency Dit 
iIdier was an American and that he wore a United their money and establish businesses of their ow 
tates army uniform wasn’t nearly as apparent at first than work for other people. The suggestion, a f¢ 1S SO 
lance as the fact that racially he was Japanese. ago, that they be removed from pension and re! ar 
Here, essentially, is the problem of the West Coast aroused little interest because so very few cases | led 
Japanese. His physical characteristics make his position volved. In the city of Portland, Oregon, for Wi 
it present almost unbearable. No matter what he does he with a Japanese colony of only 1,680, the local ¢ | 
is regarded with suspicion. A young Japanese studet f Commerce lists “330 professional men and 
riding on a bus in a Los Angeles suburb was so upset bi ind business firms of Japanese ownership.’’ Mor ca 
rest of the passengers staring at him that he burst hundred hotels and apartment houses there wer dai 
tears. Suspicion of ull J ipanese, in luding J ipanes nese-owned. Employees of the Northern Pacific R ed | 
\mericans, has reached a danger-point on the West it Seattle and Auburn, both with large Japanese 9 €Xx 
Coast. Mayor Fletcher Bowron of Los Angeles—elected tions, have had to work for fairly low wages be be sur 
i liberal on a fusion ticket—trecently fired thirty-nin the competition of Japanese contract laborers. N vithout 
nerican-born Japanese on the the ground that it wa have delivered an ultimatum that “either the Ja; irried b 
impossible to prove that they had not registered at the we will.”’ The defense value of the railroad, they « Lhe 








an-born J ipanese, have nN qui k 


er their services for America’s defense, but 


Americans in the army have been moved away 
mps and Japanese-Americans doing civilian 
ork are barred from air-raid service. | 


rver put it, “what householder could look with 


nity at a Japanese face at the door when the siret 
iming for an air raid?’ The Japanese-American 
} 1 \ 
iv) Organized in ] IS raliving 1ts LO. )) 
t tivity in civilian defense work. A third « 
P mmmoinitt mn Seottl tence | 
xe VWJEhtAd UAL Y aid WrLALLT ALLL LIAL A 
——— , , : 
by the league ana earnestly pledged themscives 
rvti rt thle si f vol int rit Y a h } 
PVCU? POSSIDIC, rom voluntecring in th afii 


t ¢ 1 


1 ? ‘ 
defense bonds, to aid a ‘victorious prosecution 


ir. Buta po} 


raids on its coast as imminent isnt soothed by 


ulation which regards Japanese sca 


[he morning papers on December 9 carried 
nts of loyalty by three prominent Japanese. That 


rtwo of them were arrested as alleged subversive 


s which began to leak out concerning fifth- 


activity in Hawaii, some accurate and others com- 


unfounded, were such as to alarm even those who 
t their heads before. Some of the Japanese pilots 
n at Pearl Harbor were said to be wearing 


} 


lu High School and Oregon State College rings 


detailed spy information was indicated by the 
empty hangars were ignored, those with planes 
Officers quarters near the field and roads lead- 
it were machine-gunn¢ to prevent pilots from 
ines. Other roads were effectively 
trucks driven across them from side to side. 
agents were able to judge from reports on the 
red by the navy from various local vegetable 

just when the major part of the fleet would be at 
Harbor. Unlicensed short-wave stations were found 


been operated by Japanese residents during the 


perate 
ng ari 5 Wer scovered cut in the sugar 

1) YT 
on as war broke out, FBI ag n the Coast 
sting those sus] ted OF s ve activity or 


as potentiaily dangerous. All financial transac- 


| 
4] nes ] were nmediatel I YT | 
n enemy uiens were immediately yanned. 
ler which those 
June 17 


as usual with only 


have now been worked out un 
who have not left the country since 
an continue to do Dusinc 
reports to the Federal Reserve Bank. Others are 
{ by their banks amounts under $500 a month for 


xpenses.) All cameras and short-wave radios had 





surrendered to the police. No traveling was allowed 





it police permission. Identification cards had to be 


1} 
| 





xy all enemy aliens 





A il¢ Mcast 


ircs meant real hardship. Tenants wer 









ood stamps ind lL bya J t 
| inks. Seatt] ] I 
t ¢ + ‘ , 
mal sup rf \ Ital i 
raf , 


Housewives laid in huge supplies of canned vegetab 
ving those stores which weren't be {1 with alm 
mpty shel In Seattle, which ranks first in amount of 
) ( Icns ( ( Tr th l 5 | cn a OU r cent 

line in Japa retail bus S Sil le War, and 
lore than twenty Jaj in bust s firms have closed 
\ | Ja had been held 


ree weeks on charges ot subversive activity asked that 


1e be permitted to pledg property in lieu of cash tor his 


$25,000 bail since all his funds were frozen, the judge 


fused. He spent in jail the additional month the gov 


rnment said it needed to prepare its case. Health Depart- 
nent offices were swamped by Japanese-Americans who 
.eeded birth certificates to prove their citizenship so that 
they could keep their jobs or continue in business. 
Undoubtedly the rapid and widely publicized measures 
n by the 


in ( 


federal government against enemy aliens 
helped to prevent race riots. It wouldn't have taken much 
to turn against the local Japanese the mob of 2,000 that 
broke twenty-six plate-glass windows of stores left 
lighted during Seattle's first blackout. Newspaper ac- 
counts of the murder of a Seattle Chinese during a blac! 

out on December 12 were written on the assumption that 
the man had been mistaken for a Japanese. Local Chine 

and Filipinos felt it advisable to start wearing identifying 
buttons and putting emblems on their cars. It was sug 
gested that all Japanese be interned for their own prote 


tion. The fire that broke out on December 14 1n Seatt 
public market, in which many stalls are tended by Jay 
nese and Italians, was put down as of incendiary origin 
As the suspect list grows and the FBI becomes is 
singly overburdened, faith in its power to shado 
effectively more than 100,000 first- and second-gener 
is called into question by panic-minded 
vigilantes, who would, old Western style, take the la 
Although there is no record of any 


sabotage so far, the government’s establishment of “pr 
i 


hibited areas’’ and curfew regulations has been roundly 
denounced as “‘short of protection ' A committee of 
West Coast Congressmen has unanimously agreed that 
all Japanese, 


from the West Coast. A feasible compromise would bx 


iliens and citizens alike, should be move 


to leave on the Coast those Japanese whose businesses are 
essential and have them carry on under surveillance of the 
FBI, which, while constantly on the alert against possible 
ibotage, would also, and equally for the sake of war efh- 
iency, suppress the ancient Western curse of vigilante 


rule. 
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If Singapore Falls 
gap : 
BY DONALD W. MITCHELL . 
ur 
N A campaign whose quick triumphs must make ing the Japanese. Even plans for a total war | 
Hitler envious Japan has greatly weakened its oppo- after July, 1941, were based on the invalid as jay 
nents and seized nearly everything that the military that we could win in the Far East without und , 
experts had predicted would be lost. The price it has an all-out offensive. 
paid in men, ships, and planes has been considerable; In the absence of definite information it is ' 
yet its conquests have been cheap in proportion to their to know what is now passing through the mind 7 
ultimate valu war planners and whether they are still under 
The key to Japanese success has been largely air and Japan. But Secretary Knox’s insistence that Ger: 5 
1 superiority in the vital theater of operations. Much of Our main enemy and the lack of alarm in Senator ¢ 
this superiority rests in turn upon favoring geography. nally’s admission that we were quite likely to lo 
Japan's targets are isolated and lie at the end of what pore are not reassuring. Overconfidence seems : 
ire for us fantastically long lines of communication. survived in the form of a belief that Japan's gair ‘ 
Hence they are hard to reinforce, and Japan can bring Far East are not vital and that it will be relatiy 
igainst any one of them all the strength at its command to regain lost ground once we have beaten Gert 
in sufficient superiority to achieve victory. The full ex- Actually, neither of these assumptions is a saf . 
ploitation of these natural advantages has been greatly for conducting the war. Japan has now made 
aided by the blunders of the Allies. gains it can make without gravely jeopardizi ee 
For the gains which can be attributed largely to un- chances of winning the war or, at best, of 
favorable geography we may spare all tears. Most of victory without a long, exhausting struggle. It = 
them are not vital and can ultimately be recovered, pro- advance has made it less possible for us to bring 
vided the war runs sufficiently in our favor in other based air power to bear against Japan's home! 
fields. Save for Luzon’s iron, which is badly needed by __ the same time Japan’s acquisition of air bases ha: 
Japan but is insufficient to make up for the Anglo-Amer- increased its own offensive capacities. Singapore 
ican embargo on scrap, no significant additions to the held for its value as a stronghold, even though it 
Japanese economy have been obtained. Far more serious as a naval base has been temporarily destroyed 
oth economically and strategically are the gains in United Nations now have no seat of operations 
Malaya, Borneo, Celebes, Tarakan, and the islands near the war zone capable of supporting the naval p 
New Guinea. They constitute breaches in the outer ram- quired for an offensive. € onquests already mad 
parts of vital Allied defense lines. But the Japanese, greatly increased Japan's supply of rubber, oil, tir 
though now within close striking distance of points abso- iron. Additional gains in the Netherlands Indi G 
lutely vital to the United Nations, have not yet won their further diminish our ability to use economic depri ( 
impaign as an important weapon. Simultaneously, loss of B 
The important question at present is whether we have to tin and rubber threatens to weaken our own ec rate 
learncd enough from our defeats to turn them into later And with every piece of ground given up, our cl he 
rics. Immediately before December 7 most Ameri of ultimately taking the offensive from nearby ba 1 
ins were overconfident to the point of smugness. For diminished. | 
thirty-five years prior to 1941 the possibility of a war But would Japan stop with the Indies? Certain! ( n 
th Japan was never absent from American calculations, unless sufficient force is made available to stay its the 
| during most of this time Japan was Potential Public ress. Gestures at weakly guarded Australia and RI 
Enemy Number One. Seldom in this long period did attack on the Burma road are already occupying it rec 
responsible students of war underestimate the Japanese tion. India is the next objective, and if the Japan dn 
But 1940 and 1941 the sharp successes of Hitler attack it successfully they will be in position to carry « | 
turned our eyes in his direction. With a navy thoroughly a gigantic pincers movement with the Germans a; Jesse 
idequate only for an offensive in one ocean at a time, the British in Mesopotamia and the Near East. ¢ 
the Administration tended to concentrate attention on past Singapore they will be able to send raiders int )) 
Europe and the Atlantic. Hence during the period that Indian Ocean and disrupt not only sea communicat ie 
Americans were becoming convinced of the menace of with Australia and India but the supply line to Br t off 


Nazi Germany they made the mistake of underestimat- armies in Libya and Syria. The British Isles would tio 








» the American ( ife than tl r lor 
| 7 
this fact, if true, « not imply that Hitler 
i 
( nplete priori in our war plans. TI 
St the Soviet Uni nd the British Empire 
if he great cle to the realization of 


( 1q ror Dp wlacking th } 
mmediate military task 1s to st Japan. To do 
" 1 ¢ ; i] ort nF > +} Tl 
nould I ofr all get command of the air he 
1% ; CY 
ration apparent rr his and is devoting 
} 
, = ‘ ee 
4 i¢ Ql {’ sc! 1ciiW) ili il 
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men affect 
of events less than journalists pretend. 


in the case of Jc Jones, personality 1s closely 


ited with polic vy. The kind of a man he ts explains 


how Jones has managed to intrench himself so 
' 


ower and why his policies have been sterile 


~ 4 ‘ ra 
e time. ruinous in war time. As Fainsod and 


yn put it in their recently published “Government 


American Economy the confidence which 


ngendered in both Congress and the country 


+ 


is a function of the cautious manner in which 1 
tered its The 

d with the personality of Jesse Jones. 
xty-seven years old, and his personal 
ut as high as $100,000,000 (pre- 


is a heroic model of the traditional American 


duties. record has been closely 


He 


virtues, suitable for adorning the facades of 


tices: six feet three, with a handsome silvery head 


ommanding presence; works twelve hours a day; 


Dut they 


esse Jones, Reluctant 


BY DWIGHT MACDONALD 





r miat < ate) r wer 
Wul beh bil bidd oud Ci 
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Last. Both 


nd have intlicted heavy losses, but we have nm 





hay | rec 


of hostiliti S. but it 1 Ea ut as shor 

If this offensive is not pra ble, Singapor 
endcr must hold their posit n t all tS al 
iltimately forced to yield, must so con det 


the base as to | revent its easy utilization by Jay n 


These two steps will not in themselves win the 


are necessary precludes if an all-out off 


nditions 


under reasonably On id CC 
ictory will still be pos ible 1f we ar 


to ope rat 
unal 


m out is something no 


Ic sioii daca 


Aiida 


difficult of achievement 


Vd Le MN) 


bridge and poker for relaxation; spends hour 


distance phone, his end of the 


| 
h Jimited to 


day on the long 


on being pretty mu 


arithmetic. Jesse never went beyond grade school, not 
cause of poverty—his father was a moderately pro 
crous tobacco farmer-——but because he wanted to start 
iking money. (“How the hell do you spell ‘through 
he 1s said to have asked, in the agonies of composing a 
recent speech.) His scorn for theorists, intellectuals, and 
ich odd fish 1s huge, and he makes no secret of the fact 
that he has read only one book tn the last ten years. The 
ook was “Gone with the Wind 
But Jones 1s a business man of a special kind. He is 
first of all, a Southerner of the breed of his close friends 
Jack Garner and Carter Glass, which means he combine 
provincial small-town conservatism with a dislike fe 
“Wall Street.” The dislike, being based simply on the 


struggle between the local banker and his big-city com- 


al 


ready demonstrated their superiority over their Opponents 


















every 


conver 


petitor, is superficial compared to the more gener 


“Yes” and “No.” Like 


the elder Morgan, he shone in only one subject at s: 


r 





right-wing philosophy, and for all his baiting of Wall 
Street on interest rates Jones can be depended on to 
firm with the Street on any crucial issue. Jones is, 


a real-estate operator and banker; his wealth ts 

ng Texas fortunes for being based on neither 
oil nor cotton. Banks, hotels, insurance companies, utili- 
tics, and real estate in Fort Worth, Dallas, and espe- 
cially Houston—these are the components of his private 
empire. It takes quite different qualities to make moncy 
in those fields than 
in either speculation 
or entrepreneurial 
risk-taking, qualities 
with which Jones 
seems to be well 
endowed—secretive- 
ness, caution, diplo- 
macy, patience, ac- 
quisitiveness, and the 
instinct for sitting 
tight and waiting for 
interest payments 
The nicknames his 
enemies give him 





are complimentary 
noms de puerre— 
Jesse Jones “Jesse James,” “Ten 

Per Cent Jones.” 

Thirdly, Jones has always been a good deal of a politician 
He has taken care to own newspapers and radio stations 
is well as real estate. He has long been a power in the 
Democratic Party; it was his personal check for $200,000 
that brought the 1928 convention to Houston. He is a 
formidable negotiator and intriguer, expert in getting on 
with people he wants to get on with. His extraordinary 
hold over Congress—he has been called the most influ- 
ential lobbyist in Washington—is partly based on his 
finesse in handling Congressmen. He makes a point of 
ilways receiving a Congressman who wants to present a 
petitioner for a loan; if the loan goes through, the Con- 
gressman gets the credit; if it doesn’t, at least the peti- 
tioner feels his Congressman has done everything pos- 

for him 

But it was more than Jones's diplomatic adroitness 
that made Senator Vandenberg recently declare, “I think 
Mr. Jones more generally holds the confidence of Con- 
gress than any other member of the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration’; or that made Senator Byrd say, after the defeat 
f Roosevelt's “lend-spend” bill in the summer of 1939, 
Iv ld have voted for the bill if Je $e Jones had been 
put in charge of the money”; or that made Representa- 
tive Ham Fish comment, during the debate on extending 
the RFC’s powers last spring, “I believe that this fund 
is in safe nds. I would bet on Jesse Jones to outguess 
and outbargain Hitler and Mussolini.’ Repre cntative 
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Fish has long since lost his bet, but he was rig g man 
the “safe hands,” from his point of view. ¢ family 
trust Jones because they think he will not , th 
powers, that is, use them to alter the econom: ith 
Their faith is not misplaced. ith 
ron 
The Jones policies have been pleasing to ¢ Th 
and disastrous to the war program, because they a: pub 
mn two premises: (1) the RFC must be conduct rtant 
“businesslike,” that is, a “profitable,” manner 
generally expressed, the RFC is an end and not steel, ane 
to an end; (2) the conduct of the war must not | pants 
as to disturb the existing balance of class and «¢ yet 
forces. ne 
Defending his stewardship of the RFC bet con a lit 
Truman committee, Jones said, “We are negotiati: He 
tracts . . . as rapidly as good business permits.’ ex 
cently as last August, therefore, Jones was spend 1 be 
against earmarking for future commitments—! ocr 
funds at the rate of a mere fifty millions a month. 1 [he in 
1s perfectly sound policy if one regards, as Jon SS 
dently does, the RFC as a corporation analog th 
United States Steel, with the people of the United 7" 
in the role of stockholders and Jones in the role ler of 
manager who must show a profit. In that case it I is, @ 
Jones's duty to hold back for months, as he did crc 
000,000 loan for a new magnesium process, until | goliath 
sure it would work—and this in the summer ot! ut O 
when the whole plane program was imperiled by nor 
age of magnesium; and to say, as he did, to th | 
urged him last summer to finance 100,000 tons W 
thetic-rubber capacity, “Why put all that mon thi 
plants making rubber that would cost 40 cents a | 1€ Sl 
when you can get it for 18.5 cents in the Far East st 
from the point of view of an effective war progra ppe 
which the RFC’s “stockholders” are perhaps even : lexas si! 
vitally interested than in the “profit” their corpor iliton, 
may show, these two decisions of Chairman Jones rd 
most of his other decisions, were excruciatingly mist Lhe RE 
as mistaken, for instance, as was another state-c pit A 
enterprise, the Maritime Commission, which accor m. 
to Fortune “showed a tendency to fill its ships bbe 
with high-paying cargoes like tapioca and sugar cace-til 
manganese and chromite waited on the docks of for 11 
ports.” If the United States loses the war, it will go d ot 
to defeat in a thoroughly solvent condition. Dutch 1 
Just as the chairman of United States Steel is al r thi 
talking about his sacred obligations to his stockhold ik tl 
so the chairman of the RFC talks, no doubt with e: Bri 
sincerity, of his obligation to see that the public gets | r 
value for the money intrusted to him. And in truth Ot pris 
ever vigilant against petty raiders of the public pur he 
is only the really big fellows that he has trouble ke Jone: 
an eye on. Like other watchdogs he is death on tra h 
but is liable not to open his mouth when a well-dré 4150 TO! 














man enters by the front door and walks off with 
There was the now notorious aluminum 


wily Sliver. 


negotiated last fall in a series of man-to-man 


iC LIC POLI AIG L itl 


ith President Davis Ol Alcoa, talks so intimate 


ither the OPM nor the War Department nor even 


participants lieutenants were let in on 


own 


The contract aroused such protests when it Was 


ublic that Jones was forced to revise it in several 


A little later he did some more man- 


trading’ with President Grace of Bethlehem 


more left the conference room without 


4 ft ( 
nts. The Bethlehem contract hasn't been made 
yet, but it is rumored to be even more remarkable 
the Alcoa agreement. Even Jones seems to have 


i little worried about this deal, but his hands were 
He might have cracked down on Bethlehem pub- 
explain the editors of Fortune, “but to Jones that 


be coercion. ‘After all,’ he observes, ‘this is still 
ocracy. 
interesting concept of the democratic right of big 
s to remain unmolested by public opinion leads 
the second premise behind Jones's policies—the 
ty of the status quo. His respect for the present 
of things goes far beyond any vulgar national in- 
as his “trades” with the Anglo-Dutch tin and 
cartels demonstrate. After a year and a half of 
ating Jesse has emerged with half the Bolivian 
t of tin, enough to supply about one-fifth the coun- 
normal peace-time needs, plus a smelting plant in 
no one ever accused him of slighting his native 
which was originally scheduled for completion 
this year and is now postponed until the middle 
summer. The other half of the Bolivian ore still 
s the Atlantic to be smelted in England and then 
here, in the good old-fashioned way. The 
smelter is to be run by the Dutch firm of N. V. 
on, an influential member of the tin cartel. The 
ibber by now 1s painfully clear to everyone. 
RFC set up the Rubber Reserve Company on July 1, 
A full year later the RRC had acquired—in the 
market, as the cartel saw to it—yjust 218,000 tons 
ber from the Far East, about four months’ normal 
time supply. By the time the war broke out, this 
reased to 600,000 tons, a year’s supply. Accord- 
Neu 2, the Anglo- 
1 rubber cartel “limited the amount to be sold, in 
United States might 


» the United States of January 


1 


that excessive stocks in the 


the price if the war ended.” Big business—Ameri- 


British, or Dutch—speaks the same language every- 


Although his funds happen to be government and 


private money, Jesse Jones speaks in that idiom also. 


world of 1942 it is the language of defeat. 


ones is responsible not only for strengthening the 


1 of big business on our productive mechanism but 


for delaying the whole plant expansion program in 


© 


order to do so. Soon after the Defense Plant ( orporation 
was set up in August, 1940, a disagreement on policy 
arose between Schram, then RFC chairman, and Jones, 
lominally completely out of the RFC but 


after some trial and 


actually still 
Schram had worked out, 
a standardized simplified 


error, contract which greatly 


hetween defense manu- 
effect 


Jones objected 


and speeded up the negotiations 
tacturers and the DPC, and which also had the 


} 


of giving everybody equal treatment 
strongly to these standard contracts: he wanted to “trad 
individually in each case. partly because he liked to shor 

his prowess at bargaining, partly because he had always 


done it that way, and no doubt partly because Schram 


1 


in the whole DPC affair had shown more independen« 
however 


skilful 


made his position impos 


than Jones likes in his lieutenants. Schram, 


until Jones, by 


was able to carry his point 
maneuvering inside the RFC, 
sible and pushed him out and into the presidency of the 


New 


completely, and the standard contract went out the win- 


York Stock Exchange. After that Jones took over 
dow, though it apparently had been popular with most 
of the manufacturers. Every contract was the result of 
The 


whether Jones consctously intended it or not, has natu- 


Jesse's office result 


nterminable “trading” in 


rally been that the more powerful the corporation the 
better the “trade” it gets out of Jones, so that the RFC’s 
vast plant-building activity simply reproduces on a larger 
scale the present balance of forces in the economy. This 
orderly dispensation was quite impossible with Schram’s 


egalitarian standard contracts 


The tempest of war has already laid low Stettinius, 
Biggers, and many a lesser dollar-a-year man, while that 
ancient oak, Knudsen, creaks in the gale. But Jesse Jone 
still stands firm and will not be easily uprooted. We have 
already noted his hold over Congress. He also commands 
the confidence of Wall Street and business generally: as 
the master of the most powerful financial institution in 
the country, Jesse Jones bridges in his own person the 
chasm that usually divides the conservatisms of small 
town and big business. He has, thirdly, created an in 
visible empire of personal followers. Tzme calls the RFC 
“Washington's No. 1 big-money employment office,” 
ind “Jesse's boys” are as famous as Frankfurter’s “happy 
hot dogs” were in an earlier period. A spectacular early 
oup was getting the chairmanship of Chicago's biggest 
bank, Continental-Ilinois, at $75,000 a year, for Jesse's 
good friend Walter J. Cummings, at the time treasurer 
of the Democratic National Committee. Silliman Evan 
publisher of Marshall Field's Chicago Sun, ts an old 
Jones man and beneficiary, as is Bascom Timmons, the 
Svn's Washington correspondent. A few recent Jon: 
placements may be noted: Roger Whiteford as president 
of Associated Gas and Electric; Leo Crowley as presi 


dent of Standard Gas and Electric; W. B. Yeager as 








ted one-man authority, signed and sealed by the United 





of the International Utilities Corporation, 
wart McDonald as chairman of the Maryland Casualty 


1, of irse, President Schram of the New 


= 
fourth base of Jesse Jones’s power is his control 


RFC. In his nine years as chairman he has built a 
ratic hierarchy which has no parallel in Wash- 
We think Jesse Jones is God around here,” 1s 
Sam Husbands puts it | 


pu iS 18 one 


Husban 


five directors who, in legal fiction, run the RFC. 
nan nother?) Th gray anonymities— 


1 


is the best characterization of the 

ire simply extensions of the personality of Jesse 
It has been years since Jones has bothered to attend 
meeting; he knows there will be no shadow 
igreement since he has decided everything in ad- 
Jones took care to see that the recalcitrant 

cessor as RFC 


ir-old Democratic politi ian named Charles B. 


chairman was a sixty- 


rson, who gives the impression he will stand with- 
In running this well-oiled machine Jones 

the classic traits of bureaucracy: a constant push 
ind his domain, in competition with other govern- 


agenci 1 tendency to make the preservation 
1d health of the RFC an end instead of a means; 
erence for personal methods of administration, for 
ronment of men, not laws: and, above all, the con- 
h power in his own hands that criticism 
or without his organization can have little 
is policies. 
veral lessons for us in the case of 
hould raise serious doubts, or rather strengthen 
ubts being expressed more and more widely, as to 
lity of this country to win the war—and to win 
ce—if the productive effort at home is to continue 
lominated by big business and the conservative 


in Congress and the Administration. As for 


ing th peace, here 


REC has to say 


is what Chairman Henderson 
ibout what will be the major 


ic issue after the war, nam« ly, the disposition of 


vast pr ductive | lant now being built with govern- 


nd Whatever loans we make for new plants 
shall never use to make those plants into government 
in competition with private ones... . We seck 

to make private enterprise stronger because we 

t . ur pr licy 1s | ised on the conviction 

will always be a country of free enterpri ce. It 
noted also that President Roosevelt is on record 

er in Chairman Henderson's “free enterprise.” 


ld dem trate that the mere appointment of a 


duction 


“czar” with wide powers 1s not a solu 


| ? 
the problem 


| In his field Jones has had undis 
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States Congress; he is not averse to the exercise 
thority; yet his record is as bad as anybody 
a little worse. 

It should knock on the head the idea that 
vention is of itself necessarily efficient. Throug! 
articles I have called Jones a “state capitalist, 
agree with Hilferding that “the concept of 
talism’ does not stand any analysis from the 
point of view”: since “the capitalist economy is 
economy,” an economy in which the state, not th 
determines production is not in any real sense 
Thus “state capitalism” is a theoretical impo 
monster uniting mutually irreconcilable princi 
} 


iy in this country, this mythical 1 


it does exist tox 
and it is the cause of most of our difficulties v 
economy. Our problem is similar to England 
scribed recently by the Oxford economist, T. ] 
“In Britain the Civil Service sees its function 
a control which is superimposed on a basically un 
economic structure. It refuses to take the initiati 
a permanent negative character is given to th 
omy” (New Republic, December 8, 1941). So, t 
here we are finding that if state corporations 
RFC merely compete with private corporation 
the same capitalist framework, and if the aut! 
the state is merely superimposed on the old 
monopoly capitalism, the result is less producti 
ciency than you get under either complete “fr 
prise” or a basically changed economy such as « 
Germany and Russia. In this war unreconstruct 
derthal capitalists like Henry Ford and Tom Gird! 
a better record of war production than their mor 
colleagues who have played in with the Admini 
Either the profit motive or the social motive m 
spur to economic effort, but a compromise betw« 
two seems to take the dynamism out of both. W] 
see in the RFC is a combination of the vices of pr 
capitalism and state bureaucracy. 

Finally, the case of Jesse Jones should be one 
indication of the falsity of a thesis which should 


1 


been pretty well discarded by now anyway: that 
any particular virtue, from a democratic, progr 
point of view, in state enterprise. The RFC and th 
government corporations under Jones’s control ha 
run in the most bureaucratic and dictatorial manner 
their policies have had the effect of strengthening 

is undemocratic in our economic system. A shift of | 
toward state capitalism of this kind cannot be call 
advance toward democracy. It is true that Jones hu 
is a conservative and not a potential fascist. But his 
cies, by blocking the road to any democratic sol 
of our social and economic war problems, are m 
straight the path of some future native totalit 
movement. 

{Part 1 of this article was published last weet.) 






Hitler’s Shanghated Voluntecrs 


BY JOACHIM JOESTEN 


hundreds of thousands from the ranks 
army who have fallen before 
only Germans who died for 
r 1 Fatherland but “crusaders” whom Adolf 
recruited from every corner of occu- 

ipied Europe to “fight against Bolshevism 
tley force were a sprinkling of genuine volun- 


he Reds 


1 


secking adventure or burning to drive t 
numbers of mercenaries willing to 
vay, and regiments of hapless serfs 

governments to the Fuhrer, as the 


ed to sell their subjects to the kings 


after Hitler's surprise attack on 

German press began to beat the drums for 

ly war” against Bolshevism. The call was echoed 
il Nazi papers all over Europe. Varying according 
il temperament and circumstances, appeals of many 
were used to arouse the crusading spirit. In Nor- 
Denmark, Holland, the Flemish parts of Belgium, 
her so-called Germanic countries, racial solidar- 
played up. The Swedes were reminded of their 

id with Russia, and the hoary bogy of pan-Slav 
ion toward the Atlantic was again paraded. In all 
Scandinavian countries brotherly feelings for “poor 


Finland” were skilfully manipulated. Spanish 
ngists were called upon to avenge Soviet interven- 
in the civil war. In France, occupied or unoccupied, 
rland, Hungary, and some other countries, anti- 
munist feeling and religious sentiments provided 
best platform. Finland and Rumania were easily 
‘d into the war on national grounds: recovery of 
erritory and further expansion to the east were 


d to them. Vassal Mussolini received orders to 
Ip. 
1erever the Germans found that racial, social, or 
us motives were insufficient to assure the success 
recruiting campaign they resorted to promises and 
In occupied France, for example, the recruiting 
each man who joined the volunteer 
n that one or more of his relatives held as prison rs 
r would be set free. In Denmark the chief recrut 
fficer, Johannes Haavrad, asserted that the futu 
of the country hinged on participation 
- of his announcement read 
ich battalion of the Nordland Regiment or Free 
epatriated to Denmark [after service in Russia 


iment of occupation troops will depart, 


Pe rhap: 
Norway 


newsp 


I 


ipe 


Against Bolsheviss 


In the same month the Quisling-controlled “Civil Ad- 


ministration for the Army and Navy” 11 ent out 
circulars urging all Norwegian officers to enlist as volun 
teers in the fight against Bolshevism or, the circular 
added ominously, to explain their failure to do so. One 


of the recipients sent the following reply by return mail 


In answer to your letter dated July 10, 19 
me to explain my refusal to accept service 
German forces in Russia, I have to inform you that my 
negative reply was motivated by the consideration that 
Norway since April 9, 1940, h been, and continues 
to be, at war with Germany 


lid Hitler manage to 


How many foreign volunteers 
rally to his flag in this way? Very few authentic figures 
are available, and private advices have been extremely 
conflicting on this point. It seems fairly certain, however, 
that at the height of the Nazi advance into Russia up- 
ward of 50,000 forcign lIegionaries were fighting at the 
front or garrisoning the rear. This estimate does not take 
into account the Italian troops, or the Finns, Rumanians, 
Hungarians, and Slovaks, who were in the field as allies 
of Germany. 

By far the larg itinger lunteers” against 
Russia was the illed © Blue ion” from Spain 
After a singularly unsuccessful attempt to draw enough 
genuine volunteers from his starving people to form a 
major army unit, General Franco 
requite the Fihrer’s services during the civil war by 
placing a full lress division of regular troops at his 
disposal. Being ill-equipped for service in a Russian 


winter campaign, the “Blue Division” gave a very bad 


account of itself and finally met with disaster in the great 








have 


nom 


‘ 
{ i( 


the Swedish gove 


Palme, 


financed 


rh-ranking off 
f { 


of the year. 


Iensi' around the 


turn 


than 8.000 Spantards 


I 


rding to latest reports, mor 
Li\ n the retre from Moscow. 
French Volunteer Legion was organized last Sep- 


by the famous Cagoulard chief Eugéne Deloncle, 


Laval and Déat as sponsors and with the blessing 
irshal Pétain. One of its officers was Jacques Doriot, 
Communist leader who became one of France's 

| French legion was one of Hitler's 

( ! many privileges and received 

f h her foreign unt Privates dre 
n 2.400 and 3,000 francs a month, officers as 

1 as 6,01 8,400 francs. According to its spon- 
the legion had gathered, by the middle of October, 
than 30,000 recruits, though it is doubtful whether 
Pr fifth of th nber ever reached the 

| f in Ri 1 under the command of Colonel 

Labon nd was crushed in the Mozhaisk sector 
net Antono ombined tank and cavalry at- 

Doriot vanished mysteriously after the Battle of 


Numerically inferior to the Spanish and French con- 


S lish volunteers were vastly superior in 
; of military efficiency. Exactly how many of them 
been fighting at any given time I cannot say, for 


romen 


t has taken great care to keep the 


figure secret. But a correlation of items in the Swedish 
press indicates that trom 4,000 to 5,000 saw service 
last year. Most of th volunteers enlisted with the 
Swedish Volunteer Corps formed at the outbreak of 

Nazi-Soviet war under the auspices of Major Nils 


While 
orps was 
It took a 


Leningrad and in 


Finland's military attaché in Stockholm 


inally attached to the Finnish army, this « 


equipped, and ofhicered by Swedes 
uinent part in the fighting befor 


rm Karelia 


istbly disbanded, 


After the fall of Hangé, the corps was 
its task,” 


} y spyicl } 
having iccomplished 


vot all of its members went home 


hereas the Swedish Volunteer Corps was formed 
it least the tacit approval of the Swedish authorities, 
i mntinvent of volunteers was not so favorably 
ied mm StocKkholr This w is the Swedish section of 
um \ ny Division,” a German military unit 
partly of Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, and 

partly of Nazi troops formerly  sta- 

} thre ( rit Th Vikings’ fought in the 
une and suffered a crushing defeat when the Russian 
es recaptured Re Recruiting of Swedish citizens, 
of Swedish military personnel, for service with 
German army d nt on for more than two 
ths in S | before tl tuthorities at last inter- 
d to to] what ad coome a publi S( indal. The 
recruiting agent Captain Bertram Schmiterléw, 


et of the Swedish General Staff who 


with the German military 


attaché in Stockholm. The two men used particular 
sistence in urging Swedish officers and privates to 
Volunteers were instructed to submit, through the 

of the German legation, an application to the King 
exemption from Swedish military service. 

Other units of the Viking Division were the St 
(regiment) Nordland, made up of Norwegian Qui 
the Standarte Westland, recruited from Dutch and 
gian Nazi parties, and the Danish Free Corps. 

Norway's tragic cleavage is reflected in the form 
of the Nordland Regiment. While many loyal N 
gian officers and men are fighting with the Allied 
and thousands of others are in German concentra 
camps, a by no means negligible fraction has a 
service with the enemy. General Frélich-Hansen, ( 
Sten, Lieutenant Colonels Eggan, Berkak, and Nun 
Majors Kjelstrup, Bjerkelund, Kielland, Omdal 
Knudsen, Captains Sverre Groner, Odd Grahm, L 
and Hagen are only a few outstanding names 


roll of dishonor. 


‘ 


Last October the Oslo radio station broadcast, 
unwiscly, 350 names of Norwegians serving wi 
Viking Battalion, then undergoing training in Ger: 
Most of the names on the list were clearly under 
in this country, and a Norwegian-language weck! 
Nordisk Tidende of Brooklyn, published about 1 
them in its issue of October 30, 1941. The leg 
some day may not feel too happy about this p 
for in the meantime the Norwegian government 
don has issued a decree making deserters and 


+ ‘ \ 


liable to the death penalty after the expected A 
Victory. 

It appeared from this same broadcast that \ 
Quisling himself had shortly before inspected t] 


ings’ training camp near Hanover and passed tl 


in review. The ceremony ended with a speech 
battalion commander, Major Jérgen Bakke, and th 
spoken in chorus by the volunteers: 


I swear to God this holy oath that I shall 


alway 
give my life in the fight against Bolshey 


Id Adolf Hitler. He 


soldier of 


ready to 
like a brave and faithful 

Quisling! 

The story of how the Danish Free Corps was or 
ized and is being used provides a good illustrat 
what Hitler meant when he extended his “prot 
to the Danes two years ago. It is a long story of pr 
and threats, belying time and again Germany's so! 
pledge, made on the day of the invasion, that Denn 
independence would be respected and that there v 


be no interference with the country’s internal affair 

Immediately after the outbreak of the Nazi-Soviet 
the Danish Nazi paper aedrelandet began to ure 
men between seventeen and forty to enlist with the n 
set-up Danish division of the Nordland Regiment. | 


propaganda was unlawful, for Danish citizens are 
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‘orbidden by law to enlist in a foreign military ] ye 

eae ; ? “ae > 

The Danish government, however, under Nazi }) / l¢ 1d 
’ ; ' 


ed from enforcing the law but 


I 


1uthorized the formation of a Danish Free AD AC DEALER 


and appointed a high-ranking Danish officer, 
int Colonel P. C. Kryssing of the Holbaek artil- 
to head it. Press and radio were directed by the 
ensor, Karl Eskelund, and his unofficial boss, the 
in “press attaché,” Dr. Meissner, to support the 
ing campaign with editorials, feature articles, ad- 


ments, and broadcasts. 
first battalion of the Danish Free Corps depart¢ 1 
Germany on July 19, and a large motorized contin- of pro-fascist 


as ie 
followed on September 23, en route to a training Hyde Park Fishi 


ae ° . ” . + . LL eatded 
somewhere in eastern Germany. According to the club raidex 
elandet, a total of 3,000 Danish vo ers hz , anc ee 
ra otal of 3, Danish voluntects nad IHE STATE DEPARTMENT has | 
recruited by the end of the year, but nothing has ' 


cal of the various free movement 


heard yet of their exploits, if any, in Russia. Walter Winchell. who often writ 


ment, recently reported that the 
obtain cannon-fodder for his Russian adventure crack down on “racketeering” free 
not Adolf Hitler’s only object in calling on Europe's 
J g } eae : , prerert 
YOU PAYS YOUR MONEY 


to join his “crusade against Bolshevism.” Another, ' M ‘ 
rom Mexico ity reports ped liers on 
y re} 


purpose played perhaps a greater part in the i mg 
Hi -.. igs one tray full of swastika emblems 
The chief backers of the recruiting drive in every Ciceaee eine 
‘ ; ictory pi 
- ‘ ‘ vr ° , a 
ry were the local Nazi parties and affiliated organi- 


like the Rexists in Belgium and the Cagoulards A PROBABLE REASON for the Dies committee's 


ince. This meant that each volunteer corps had a animosity against Goodwin Watson is to be found in a s 
Watson prepared for the Federal Communications Commis 
sion just before Congress voted him out of a job. The report 


bead 
; of staunch Nazi sympathizers around which were 


’ 


d adventurers, careerists, and plain thugs—just 
oi i. which has never been officially released, showed Martin Dies 
mixture as made up the original Nazi storm ; 

: among the five Americans who received the largest number 


- » “ ° ° & S 
the S. A. and S. S. And in accordance with the ' - ; ' : 
: : iG of favorable mentions over the Berlin radio in 1941 

pattern the Norwegian, Danish, and similar units 

incorporated not into a regular Wehrmacht division PETITIONS bearing thousands of names and demanding 


+ 


4 . ry zt ~ . ul “ : ] ) k ri 1<"” he yt Vf ive 
to a division of the so-called Waffen S. S., made up that the famous “Oklahoma book trials” be dropped hay 
ss oe ae } See re Oe ee ae pe, Py eee 
te S. S. troops. The resemblance of their internal reached Governor Leon C. Phillips. The Governor has turned 


- c « the petitions over to the FBI with the recommendation that 
re to that of the Blackshirts, plus their incorpo- ra 4 hen 


n in Hitler's praetorian guard, indicates the ultimate Eee 
se for which these volunteer units were created. ALTHOUGH AMERICAN CENSORSHIP has been in force 
the final victory the men of the Nordland Regi- since Pearl Harbor, practically no mail from countrie 

ind Free Corps are to go home and take over the Western Hemisphere has been opened. Now, however, 


| of their respec tive fatherlands from the hands of censorship is being applied to all mail from Lower ¢ ilifornia, 
upation army. where there is a large concentration of Japanese 
Chat this is the role the Fuhrer has planned for his HARPER AND BROTHERS. which 
gn legion appears also from the frank statement of Leon Trotsky’s biography of Stalin, has decide ere pub 


Danish recruiting officer Johannes Haavrad which I lish G. E. R. Gedye's book on his experiences as New York 


‘ 
t 


1 above. Further evidence is found in the disclosure Times corresponde nt in Moscow: and Double day, Doran will 


tly made by a loyal Norwegian newspaper that some not issue the reminiscences of Alexander Barmine, former 


Swedish volunteers recruited for the Waffen S. S. Soviet representative in Greece who fled to this country dur 
ever sent to Russia, or even to Germany, but were ing the Moscow trials. Both Barmine’s and Gedye’s book 
1 to Norway instead, to help subdue the rebellious were completed, ut the publishers felt that the times a1 
ts there. Late reports from the conquered countries unpropitious for books critic: — 

te that a new recruiting drive has been started to [We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind 


gaps in the German divisions on the eastern front, —either clippines with source and date or stories that can 
it it is meeting with little success. The news of the be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded each 


hter in Russia is getting about. month for the best item.——EDITORS THE NAT ION. J 
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BY JONATHAN DANIELS 


It Ww ( uld not do tO sh ww America with if 


Portrait of America’s Strength 







ould stand shaving, or sometimes washing, at 
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> eee ee ee Mm Wilichh tO 200K At cure. Given this man's training, it 1s easy to ut 
\ rd to s the country for the his view. But ] prefer the opinion of a man fror 
‘ i 
bher n Washington, neverthcless, the countries that the advertising man wanted t 

















S Laministt n. All the pictures add up ins Who have not had the easiest time in this lat 
America is people, and the good and the the stranger from South America began to gr 
Dad, tl nd tl upped, among them, looking siastte These pictures,” he said, “would b 
le § pris ire better proof of the Amer the United States among my people. They 

irengt t I buildings along th from them that Americans have not always had 






they could see that Americans have suffered, to 







I wish America coul its picture as Stryker s pho That, I suppose, must be heresy among the ps 
rapher ve made it. The collection is by no means dists. For all I know, it may be pure folly. P 
restricted to farms or to men on farms. And though it onvincing other peoples how strong we ar 








‘ r ' va ; a ty r > the ‘ ] 
n f the H ical Section of th ial to prove to them also that all of us are rich 







Farm Security Administration, there is nothing historical of us have prol lems pushing hard behind us 








slau eatll =f r ‘ , , 
ney Wiil SNOW tO reneth is gymnastic and our smiles cinen 
A ! f U'n if ily son wonder if that makes other peo] le love us mot 





who want America in the pictures to look like America | couldn't say But | think I can sav that how 





im th ad\ ri ment might not approve of a collection it mav proht us to try to fool other peoples in t 


ral ind slums as well as green of patriotism, there is not any profit in a similar eff 
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' hire na lr ‘ } uh » lacl hathine hea P , , , 
P bs Mayb | of Da ling bea o fool ourselves. Of course, I don’t expect a cadav 







| coverage of the collection. But tenant farmer to be set up as the typical American 


i 






ther re Negro ind ranchers in it, fishermen, mc- do think that we can look at America everywher 






! micn, al { children like confections 1S, with our eves closed to no difficulties. and stil] 
even 1f they stand betore huts. There are men at wor! much strength that we can take more courage fr 
nd men laughing. There are also wanderers, and peopl whole picture than we could possibly take from t 






; 


the half-truth. 





\ t th | hope than fear. The whole pictul which we know 1s 


Amet irs is in their faces. Every America is people. All kinds of them. And th 





\t nop m and every American promise 1s 1n ing fact is that they seem heartier and more durable wv 





of th omen are §s » photogray hed they stand against an America which 1s a tough pt 






} 


tfally t lay their legs. But men and women ar tion for most of them though still the land best 






raphed to sh their continuing strength in by all of them. I went slowly through the pile of their 





the midst of America which has not always been easy photographs. Reformers had used some of them I 





and they stared up at me like reminders of old 






the pictures 18 as ef But they looked up also like Americans who had not 






. 
I as Indeed, I know that an it casy in peace and did not expect to have it easy 1 
American a rtising mat ecking, as a patriot, for pt I saw the picture of a people who have suffered 





tures with which to serve America in war time, looked doubtedly but who have never even begun to re 





through a lot of them and then pronounced his verdict. the possibility that any nation could overcome Am 


loo sordid,” he said or push such Americans as themselves off their feet 
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Concert Hall 


BY W. R. RODGERS 






Still as lizard on stone, 





Whose color skids from the eye, 





They sit with startled hearts 





And watch the weasel-lean voice 





Twisting its way, soft and deft, 





Through the stuttering stones 





Of notation, neat-footed, 





Steel-tight and pistol-in ‘tant. 





Thin and pauseless as wind 





Threading through holes, and easy 





As ice sliding on heat, 





It flows piecelessly on! 





The bold deliberate voice 





Lovely as dolphins leaping 
; I I 





In caterpillar loops, 





Quick as hawk flickering 
Or swallow sweepin 


| 
Its whip end over eaves, 





Smooth as the water-ribbon 





1 


g the SLIPpy lip 


nN 


Brimmin, 





Of the full mountain pool. 






But jerked as broken stick 


a 






Sudden as jagged spark, 





It jumps from peak to peak 
jum} I 





Of the high rocky air, 
Till like ecstatic lark 
Or rocket it reaches 







Its last and topmost note. 





And silence falls in the hall. 





Like a fresh-gutted glove 


That still retains the shape 





Of the informing hand. 





Obituary Page in War Time 
BY OSCAR WILLIAMS 





rise like Samson in the mist of falling walls 





the upper strata of forty years I hear 





ounds, the waters of the world eating away 





nmeasurable ever-deepening groove of time. 





r also the skull-grenades out of the endless 





f the loins, the faces on the obituary page, 


hung unexploded on the century's bald air 





into the bright of death, the noiseless light 








All were triends, I knew of thet new 
That they d VO 1 lifetimes to th [ | 

But shattered thus against the invisible at last 
They spill down, minor fireworks in an age on fi 


Authority on turf, the Expert on horses for fifty vears 


Fails, and on a day stampeded by the world’s va 


On the same day the Mexican Envoy: and the not 


Chemist 


Follows leaving a trail of four wives and properties 


he insurance Head of the international corporation, 
The Secretary of the scaside company, makers of foam 
The Lawyer from Atlantic City, all in a hurry: 
None of these could wait till the end of th story. 
Now I hear the bells of prosperous Christendom 
Huddling in their niches and the voices that run 


Down the rumorous veins of the aggregate consct 


The mourning takes pla e behind private mountain 





I look through the bright cross cut into the door 
And watch the mighty nightsky, the storm of stones 


The church 1s still intrenched among the living on 


The acrobatic traffic crossing swords of horns 
The harbor whistles like fountains arch the mind 
As the city pours its¢ If quickly around the survivors 


The heart facing heavily into its dénouement, as] 


> 


1 
} 


What is the sum of all these impla ible subtractions? 


The Negro’s “Cultural Past” 


THE MYTH OF THE NEGRO PAST. By Melville 


Herskovits. Harper and Brothers. $4 





HIS volume is the firs iblished result of a gener 
study of the Negro in the United States ponsored | 


the Ca 


hal 
his 


I 


ve 


hi 


rnegie Foundation and directed by Dr. Gunnar Myre 
a Swedish social economist. However, as a matter of fact, t 
study embodies Professor Herskovits’s latest and most c 
prehensiv reply to students of the American Negro who « 
not accept his views concerning the survival of African a 
ture among Negroes in the United States. In revealing 
ignorance’ which other investigators have exhil ited 
cerning African survivals, the author believes that he 
show that the Negro has a il pa which wa 
blotted out durin slavery ind tft b pe yy this i 
will undermine the assumptions that bolster race prejud 
It is prol ibly because Professor Herskovits conceives 
task in this dual aspect that in the first pages of his study 
confuses the issues involved. In his outline of the myth 
the Negro’s past he lumps to ether the conclusions of c 


petent scholars and the opinior f viously prejudice 











iral kground and il characteristics Herskovits s book, it is not the intention of the re 





Negro. 7] ( ions of such scholars as Robert E. mply that the book is without merit. In fact, the 


Edward Bb. | and Guy Johnson may be wrong, a number of respects a distinct contribution to our 







1 should not of the American Negro and should certainly provi 


Ul i Cc yl AUICC abl 






' , ' , 4 1 1 
of men who think that ‘Negroes rective to facile generalizations concerning th 










of a childlike character.” Moreover, the fact African culture in the United States. First, the a 












the regions in Africa from which the 





} they a shamed of their past. Contrary to I e on in dl SS intelligentiy the infl ence 


| H ncerning the titude of rvivals on the behavior of American Negroe . 


} P - | 1, +1 cof f 
Negroes toward their African heritage, it may be hapters dealing with the tribal origins of th 













which was piven scientin 





inet 6 — +} + +) - ] } P 1 1] 
clio » prove that the N on i by Sir Harry Johnston, that the Negro, having bee: 








round in Africa but its analysis of the extent nature for slavery, offered no resistance to er 
which Af ul lture survives and still int nces the Fourth, in the sections dealing with Afri 
nd institutions of the Negro. Professor Herskovits religious life, the language, and the arts of the N 
the whole with other students of the American United States the author has provided on the who 
Ni y that Af ilture has not survived to the same ex- critical analysis of the available data on the subje 






States as in Brazil, Dutch Guiana, and lished. An appendix contains an excellent outlin 








West Ind H lescription of the process by which the tives for further study, comprising investigations 


ot add anything to ried on in areas of Africa from which Negroes wer 






what other scholars have written. His criticism and modifica- is well as in areas of Negro concentration in the N 


+} +} 
i} il 







' . 
n of the work of other holars are due to his central Nevertheless, the reviewer cannot agree wi 
the that traces of African culture can be discov- that to establish the fact that the Negro had a ‘‘cu 


, ' ' T } 7 a | ’ 1 | 
! in nearly every phase of Negro life. In order to support ind that the Negro’s “cultural past” still influen 













this thesis he |] onsulted practically every ava lable source havior will alter his status in American life. It is 
f information and has been able to provide rdequate docu- recognized by white Americans that the Chines H 
for it by data gathered in the field of language ind Japanese have a cultural background, but th 
1 the art not affect their status in the United States. Moré 
The author's analysis of African survivals in the religious Professor Herskovits says that the Negro problem 






1 1 


of the Nevro is also well grounded, though he indulges logical—that African patterns of thought prevent 






scientiive 





the large 









Private Life in Nazi Germany 


PEOPLE UNDER HITLER. By Wallace R. Deuel. H 
srace and Company. $3.50 

zed attitude haracteristic of African culture B agi pany. 9 

et | ( the ] macy the indirection,” ERMAN artist re forbidden to use the wor 


; il ot Amer n Neovro are tr ced to his in the titie OF any pi ( howing fewer 









\f background. ‘The nclusior based on specula- hildren. Such a picture may be titled “Herr und Fr 










il phenomena to African Choe the kiad of tombstone they wish to mark 





inds. Vor ¢ le, according to his analysis, both of their beloved, for in Nazi Germany the dead are « 





/ tl ut a + 
unily disorganization noted among lower-class Negroes, nated just as efficiently as the living. These are bu 
ovether with the important position of the mother in the items culled from “People [ nder Hitler,” but th 






family, and the stability of closely knit patriarchal families more strikingly than many an elaborate exposition wl 





uel, who is well kr 


f acculturated mulattoes, indistinguishable from white, are in the Third Reich ts like. Mr. D 


ascribed to African culture. According to Professor Hersko many for his news dispatches in the Chicago Dail; 






, 1 
vits’s analysis, spontaneous responses, imagination, and the ind the New York Post, has written an indispensable 


acquisition of new habits and attitudes are ruled out of the of present day life in Germany. 





1 
| 


Negro’'s effort to adapt his behavior to American civilization. Deuel dissects Hitler the failure and Hitler the polit: 






In making these rather evere criticisms of Professor eniu he attempts anew to explain the ancient pheno 
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two souls in the German breast; he has studied the 
who surround the Fuhrer and the extraordinary aggre 


evil that has po: yned everything German. But what 


S book ipart 1S the aer©ree oO wh hn! Ol cy th 

of Nazi depravity on the average human 1 on th 
y life of the little man and his family 

el thinks that ‘Hitler's preposterous mustach has been 
sponsible than any other single factor for the world 
y to Ke ] 1 serio ly in time It 1eceived co | 
he e stature of the man behind it and abi th 

s of evil that propel him. And this has been true not 


of observers in foreign the Germans them- 


countries 
Nor was it recog- 


a 
ecome a symbol to millions 


found him preposterous—at first 
1 in time why Hitler could | ‘ 
mbol of their failures and their dreams. 
e most alarming fact emerging from Deuel’s account, 
one to which inadequate attention has been devoted 
rto, is that the Nazis have actually succeeded, by fair 

and foul, in perverting Germany into a mammoth 
ling farm, where only prize stock, to wit, the Nazi élite, 
breed—indeed, must breed, to populate the future 
nsraum. Those to whom the Nazis deny the right to have 
lren may be sterilized. A large number have actually 
killed as unfit, and others have been castrated. Deuel 


tes a major part of his book to the Nazis’ endeavors to 


ve their “Brave New World,” largely by changing and 
trolling procreation. What a shocking and sordid picture 
As the author points out, the Nazi race theory is arming 


in foreign policy with a powerful weapon—the daz- 


I 
: vision of world mastery achieved by virtue of “superior 
1 and superior numbers.” 


e lives of Germans are invaded and subordinated to 


roal to such a degree that no vestige of privacy remains 

rding to Dr. Ley, ‘‘there is no such thing as a private 

idual in National Socialist Germany. The only person 
is still a private individual is somebody who is 

If, for example, a number of persons share the 

f that a child is not the offspring of the man professing 
its father, the authorities may institute proceedings to 

lish paternity, even though the man may be quite willing 
verlook his wife’s infidelity. The state refuses to allow 
hild’s origin to be concealed. 

{iscegenation, of course, has been the Nazis’ béte noire 
the outset. Thirty-one legal decrees regulate marriage 
en Jews and “Germans or persons of similar blood.’ 
the complex concept of ‘‘race defilement,” one of the 

t crimes under Nazi law, enters the picture—it means 

in a sexual union the Jewish partner racially defiles the 
le partner. The Gentile partner does not commit “race 
nent” but only “race treason,” since according to Nazi 
1 Gentile cannot defile a Jew. 
el 1, 


shows many flashes of humor in discussing even 


nlovely and unhumorous subject. In his chapter on 
ne glamor he tells of the desperate Nazi campaign 

powder and lipstick, which was reversed after five 
when the authorities discovered that female drabness 





ed with their population policy. 








el’s book is a treasure-trove of information—an ideal 











nation of clean thinking, painstaking research, and bril- 
RUTH NORDEN 
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journalism. 





The Philippine Commonwealth 


ITIONAL DEVEL 


OPMENT. By Joseph Ralst Hayden. The M Ilan 

Ci y. $ . 

HI of Prot yr Hay ook a { 

i ring. Manila may t ( 
1 ] | C | eri ( At 1 and | 
ret forces aliie Oo 
t] n ! { ha “ 
of | ; 1 t eC 
tc Ww ] I e in \ 1 Pro Hayden 
d s ) In it I f t } 
be little ) th he ns « | Ipino ople 
encourayved 1 « ClO} | forty yj f o! Americar 
control, will rvive. In t | t do of th Jay int 
invader 

This “Study in National D clopment” ought to be 1 

quired reading for the kind of citizenship that must be de 


veloped not only in the Philiy pines but also, and perhaps 
more urgently, in the United States. The Japanese, too, might 
well take a lesson from these pages. For an understanding o! 
the progress of the Philippines and of America’s share and 
responsibility therein, no better guide could be found than 
Professor Hayden. As a visiting professor, as Vice-Governor 
and Acting Governor General, as Secretary of Public Instru 

tion, he knew the country both before and during the early 
years of the Commonwealth. To his own personal experiences 


and observations in the Philiy pines have been added years of 
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continuing study of the island's problems. His judgments are 


those of a competent, forthright, but friendly critic. 
A wide range ol! subjects is covered in this book 
themselves, tl 


the 


1e evolution of the Commonwealth form 


of government, all the departments of government, the party 


system, education, the language prol lem, health, and external 


relations, with particular attention to China, Japan, and the 


United States. For the most part, the author views with ap- 


t 


proval the institutions that have been developed in the islands, 


although he points Out various we iknesses and dangers 


against which the Filipinos themselves must guard. Among 


these are the growing power of the presidential office 


the 


lack of a sturdy opposition party, the evils in local govern- 


nt, the trend toward an unhealthy fiscal position 
int ind again, however, Mr. Hayden warns his readers 
not to measure the accomplishments of Americans or Filt- 
I » est ite the worth of 
Do | titutions in the Philippines against the back- 
ound of An 
K ’ s people | 
tstsaiinn 6 f the difficulties 
t t face ¢ t rstandin All told, there 
tt for doubt that the | in I ess the 
I Wilt n } re ¢ i d 
(Jt parts | nterest is the chapter on the defense of the 
1s. w of course before the outbreak of war in the 
Pacit in wi 1 the actual and potential strength of the 
( me red and the whole scheme of defense ts 


hed. Mr. Hayden outlines a poss: le invasion of 
j 


the 


' ’ ' 1 
thern islands which might leave Manila and northern 


Lui 1} ess. lacking control of the air and 
He is skeptical about the effectiveness of the country’s 

) { ¢ exp e ol ide- 

P ie f nizes that a country desiring 


t-war reorganization as it was when it was written: 


} 


He eT ¢ 1 point that may be as valid in 


The financial prol S nected with the present na 
of the 
' 
| ‘ ! | ii IC oF | perity 
! 
t to t “ Palit n enjoy can be 
4 
N ev 
, | } ont 
give tha can bp accomy c } 
f ' } P P 
: | 1 the Unite 
| ; vear if i 2 lat 
| } c 
L} followin words. written before De iber 7. are of 
even nificance in the light of ¢ ince that date 
| heen eT lded we ht |} President Roo velit s 
| | 
omise tha t KICpel n O tiie Philipy neces W I] ve 
i 
( ind protected 
' P ! » of ¢ present upheaval the United 
Orr ¢ « e of eh task f reor 
g the world for neace Asia as elsewhere. In thi 
simiied f P Phy , will ne irtly be considered 
America but as an essential element in 

' Fast Asia. In that order the interests 

{ Asi h } 

t the acs tier f the Philippine people, who in the 
eime of the crisis 1 itat ranved themselves with the 
United States and the principles of human freedom, will 

rhe d ‘ | 


CATHERINE PORTER 
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Balkan Journal 
BALKAN CORRESPONDENT. By Derek Patmore. H 


and Brothers. $3 


N THE current war most Balkan countries have hb. 
their bellicose reputation, and have got into trouble ; 
cisely because they attempted to avoid it. Only Greece a An { 


Yugoslavia were “wicked” in the sense of the French ji: on 
C’est un animal méchant; quand on l'attaque, il se a 
Since World War I Italy and Germany have becom e 
rowdies, and they have, indeed, lived up to the best B 
traditions. Nevertheless, a journalistic invasion of the B 
capitals did precede the Fascist and Nazi armies 

Unlike some of his colleagues Mr. Patmore does no 


tend to impart the “‘scientific’’ explanation of all | 
mysteries and enigmas. His is rather a pc rsonal story 
the titke—interwoven with gruesome and thrilling adv 


and distinguished by frankness and candid modesty. | 


himself an author and a succe ssful playwright, his k 


t b | 
servation and subtle sense of psychology throw a cle 


on the dramati sequence of events in the Rumanian tr 


Occasionally, led astray by fairness, he attempts to « 


} 


the villains in the play. He has an excuse even for C 
who was in his view honest, and for the Iron Guard. 


he calls intensely patriotic. Even for King Carol, 


reality was responsible for the political confusion 
country, an apology is found partly in his dictator 


clination, inherited from the Romanov ancestry (w Cl 
from the Hohenzollern?), partly in a Freudian ¢ xp! 
of his obstinate and loyal love for Madame Lupe 
interesting 1s the account of German tn 
mania and in Bulgaria. In spite of the cautious p 


King Boris, the outcome was the same in both Cc 





enslavement by the Nazis. Writing of the ferocious r ern 
al ! } } ® 
taken against the Iron Guard, the author says, ‘'] 
perhaps this Oriental justice was the right course Mi 
but genuine Oriental despots are wise enough not to a 
crue! revenge with appeasement. 

It is a pity Mr. Patmore could not have stayed long « 


| 


in Bulgaria to revise his opinion “that most Bul vn | 
de spite their good qualities, are both envious and st on 
They are neither, of course, to any greater extent thar ipar 
other people on the same cultural level. Nor are they cowat has 
as G. B. S. in his “Arms and the Man” made the 
believe. Regrettable as it may be that Bulgaria throu never la 
resistance thwarted the Balkan Federation, we must not { ned 
get that after the murder of Stamboliski the Military L 
controlled both the country and its royal di tator, who « S¢ 
tually fled into the deadly embrace of the Nazis. The & Man 


garian people are as little re sponsil le for their predic n 


as the Hungarians or the Rumanians for theirs 


Whether the active resistance of the Yugoslav guer: rs ( 


and the passive resistance of the Grecks justify the aut! rr 
optimistic view that “the Balkans are on the brink of rev Malay P 
against the Nazi oppressors” is as hard to tell as how 
the Turkish key to the Middle East will keep the gate I 
There can be, however, no reasonable dissent from Mr. | Nf 
more’s optimistic outlook for a Balkan confederation in 
end, provided the intense nationalisms can “be destr their re 


once and for all.’ On this point the | roblem of the B 



















titute 1s oifered. 
seems still tO De a poor Ersatz for the multit ide. 


RUSTEM VAMBERY 


An Unknown Land 


IND: THE NEW SIAM By Virginia Thompson 
Macmillan Company. $5 


SHAILAND'S declaration of war against the United 
tes finds most Americans almost completely without 


yn regarding the history and background of this 
my. No complete history of the country has been 
ice its revolution, and little day-to-day information 
pt from government handouts and 
1 press. Considering the difficu 


ts, Miss Thompson has done a remarkable and 


' 
He SS )-p “: OOK OV > every Spe t oO! h 
+ + ] iP > 

Ory, present-day politics, economics, finance, 

] tar . 1 ] scl ~ ¥ io ae 

nd international relationships Practically 

ormation is new to the average reader; and 


of it has a bearing on the crucial political 
vhich culminated in this ancient kingdom's entry 
world conflict on the side of the Axis 
prehensive is the picture that it is difficult to give 
impression of it in a short review. Generally speak- 
may be said that Thailand has been going through 
e sort of national revolution as the other Oriental 
As 1s frequently the case in small and weak states, 
mnalism has taken some rather ugly forms. Its chief 
n this instance have been the Chinese—despite the 
d very largely to Thailand's 
ization in the years since World War I. Chinese 


activities have been subjected to severe restrictions 


pa Se outed 
they had contril 





nt years: thousands of Chinese were arrested and de- 


d-up charges; ten of Bangkok's eleven Chinese 


were suppressed. Other foreign business men, with 
le exception of the Japanese, have also been with- 


from Thailand, though not under the same com- 


is been more recent and less complete than is ordi- 


thought to be the case. Japanese trade with Siam was 
large until 1933, when Siam’s imports from Japan 
1 the high level of about 19 per cent of its total 


} 


Chis was the year in which Siam gained notoriety 


sole nation to abstain from censuring Japan’s invasion 
fanchuria. Although this action led the outside world 
that Japan had a secret alliance with Siam, Miss 

on casts doubt on this assumption. Most of the wild 
of the period, including the persistent one that Japan 


vance money to build a canal across the 


Peninsula at Kra, proved to be groundless. Neverthe 
I A ’ tally drawn more ind more into the 
orbit. But whatever the attitude of certain military 
the Siamese people were never pro-Japanese. Even 


1 


1 of parts of Indo-China to Thailand by Japan after 


recent war seems to have done little to enhance Japa- 














**Hats off to The Nation!” 


Said the noted radio commentator, Quincy 
Howe, in a recent news broadcast over Station 
WOQXR, saluting the appearance of The Na- 
tion’s 52-page issue of January 31, containing 
the special supplement on 


IRELAND 


Its Position in the 
Battle of the Atlantic 


This well-timed issue, which came off the 
presses just as the first American troops landed 
in Northern Ireland, contains articles by such 
well-known writers as William L. Shirer, 
Senator George W. Norris, Lewis S. Gannett, 
and many others. 


Our supply of this issue is rapidly being ex- 
hausted by requests from schools and organiza- 
tions which want it for group use, and from 
individuals who want additional copies for 
their friends. Place your orders at the follow- 
ing rates: 

10 or more copies—10c each 

50 or more copies—8c each 

100 or more copies—7'4c each 

Single copies 15c 


USE THIS CONVENIENT COUPON TODAY 
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The NATION 


} detined in terms of folkways. For example, the Anglo-S 
nin World War I, we assume, was accomplished largely mountaineers of the Southern highlands form a reas 


bribing the corrupt military clique, who in no sense repre- distinct folk group, but in the course of 150 years t 
7 MAXWELI dislodged so many migrants from their stony acres t 
foikways have sp read through all the South and st 

A ~eoa se F Ik r , the M Ississipp1 far to the West. The process contit 

merican O W ay S eat a 
in all cultural regions, large and small, and it is ir 
COUNTRY ult to draw sharp peer between them. 


Vestal’s effort to make a cultural r 


Re 


short-grass country is not very successful, not onl; 


does not work hard enough at it, but mainly | 
short-grass country is scarcely a cultural region. Ly 
fexas and Oklahoma panhandles, with additional 
Kansas, ¢ olorado, and New Mexico, the short 


ould be described as a geographic, topographic, or 

ral region, but its culture is greatly mixed, and 

, th ail the Western plains and mountains. There 

> of Mr. Vestal’s stories, unless it be about a 
Ould be told, and indeed has been told, of a 
places in the Southwest, and especially in Tex 


Mr. Rayburn is somewhat more successful, bot 


i 


me wait ecltnens he seems to have worked harder at his job, and be 
rers and Cdallo : ’ 

' 7m Ozark plateau, occupying the southern half of Miss 
jor regions are not easi 


northwestern part of Arkansas, and a few counties i1 
AMUSEMENTS Oklahoma, is more genuinely a cultural region. Yet t 
of the Ozarks is almost an exact reproduction of 
“Buoyant, Giddy & Funny” the Southern highlands. The people have sprung fri 


—Atkinson, Times same racial stocks and have preserved about the 


toms. Moreover, these customs are not confined to th 
ains. Mr. Rayburn describes a number of Ozark gam 


re Tn 1 rit ed) Sle > » VK cimnnt 
LYCEUM Theatre, 45th St. E. of B'way. CH 4-4256 are } layed with equal | ie€asure in the Mississij pl 
Evenings, 8:40; Matinees, WED., SAT. & FEB. 23, 2:40 








Piney W oods of Alabama This can be said aiso ot ‘ 








tood, Ozark religion, and Ozark superstition, The 
‘A PERFECT COMEDY’ 


‘th of the mountaineers, for good and for ill, is spre 
inson, Times 5 I 


This is not to say that there can be no such thi 
good book about these rather shadowy sub-regions 
with HOWARD LINDSAY 


DOROTHY STICKNEY 


EMPIRE. Bway & 40 St.—269 seats $1.10 
Evgs. 8:40. -Mats. Sat. & Wash'ton's B'day 


make such a good book it is not enough to set dow: 


sual way, the customs of the people, with a few ar 





and tall stories for spice and garnish. That has 








too often already, and there is no longer much charm i 
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